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PLEASE DO NOT CITE OR CIRCULATE 

Ladies, Gentlemen, Slaves, and Citizens in the City of the Kings: 
Lima and the Formation of an Aesthetic Economy, 1535-1740s 

In 1723, a colonial official in Lima noted that on the occasion of the 
marriage of Spain's Prince of Asturias (King Phillip V's son Louis I), the "very 
noble and loyal" capital of the Viceroyalty of Peru had "transformed itself into 
Madrid with such perfection" that it even transcended the latter in its splendor. 1 
Even though the marriage took place in Spain, thousands of miles away - where, 
in fact, Louis I and the rest of the royal family would stay, never to set foot on 
American soil - Lima's carefully plotted streets, public Squares, and baroque 
architecture provided the perfect backdrops to celebrations fit for a prince. 
Especially suited for such purposes was the Plaza Mayor, framed as it was by the 
viceregal palace looming large on the north side, arcades housing fine shops on 



1 BPR-DIG/X/1960E, "Jubilos de Lima y fiestas reales, que hizo esta muy Noble 
y Leal Ciudad, Capital y Emporio de la America Austral, en celebraciön de los augustos 
casamientos del Serenissimo Senor Don Luis Fernando, Principe de las Asturias, N. 
Senor, con la Serenisima Senora Princesa de Orleans, y del Senor Rey Cristianisimo Luis 
Decimo Quinto con la Serenisima Senora Dona Maria Anna Victoria, Inf anta de Espana, 
Ordenadas, y Dirigidas por el Exmo Sr. Don Fr. Diego Morcillo Rubio de Aunon, 
Arzobispo de la Plata, Virrey, Governador, y Capitan General de los Reynos del Peru, 
Tierra firme, y Chile." 



the south, a grandiose cathedral on the east, and the cabildo, or city hall, on the 
west. In other words, the plaza was literally surrounded on all sides by evidence 
of Spain's aesthetic, political, economic, religious and administrative power in 
the region. Thus, to underscore the plaza' s centrality, it served as the main stage 
for the festivities. Rooftops and turrets were festooned with pendants bearing the 
royal crest, and flowers adorned nearly every surface of the plaza and its 
fountains. 

Over the course of several days, the celebrations emanated outward from 
the plaza to other parts of the roughly triangulär metropolis bordered by the 
Rimac River to the north, and a rural hinterland - known as the Lima valley - 
stretching to the southwest and to the east. The processional routes moved along 
various routes from the plaza, past the homes of wealthy Spaniards to such 
educational, political, and religious centers as the monastery of San Francisco 
and the Palace of the Inquisition. The city's Organization reflected the Spanish 
Crown' s desire for social and political order in its American colonies - and 
especially in its capital cities - where State power was visible in everything from 
the placement of the city's colonial institutions to their imposing construction. 2 
Spanish America' s architecture and Organization also provided a tangible 
metaphor for imperial domination. In Lima, not only had churches been erected 
on indigenous ceremonial grounds and religious sites to supplant the authority 
of local religions, but they were also intentionally grandiose and awesome 



2 Angel Rama, The Lettered City (Durham: Duke University Press, 1996) 



structures designed to fortify the place of Christianity in colonial society. 3 As 
such, the city's buildings and public Squares provided appropriately grand and 
symbolic venues for the 1723 events. 

As was the case with prior ceremonies in honor of births, deaths, 
marriages and other life-cycle events in Spain's royal family, Lima received 
directives from Spain regarding when, where, and how the events of 1723 would 
unfold. In addition to dictating the kind of attention that would be bestowed 
upon the city's edifices and public Spaces, the Crown also had plans for Lima's 
inhabitants as well. Broad swaths of the population were thus enlisted in the 
attendant pageantry, with Peru's viceroy, along with Lima's alcaldes and 
ministros, bearing the privilege and responsibility of presiding over the 
proceedings. They led parades while outfitted in maroon-colored uniforms with 
silver fringe borders, and were followed in their processions by identically 
dressed male slave lackeys. Even the animals the revelers mounted were richly 
attired, with horses fastened into such finery as crimson velvet skirts, ornate 
saddles, and brocade pendants. The dress of the officials served to showcase 
their status as representatives of the Crown and - absent actual royals - the most 
important figures in attendance. But they were there to represent the Crown, not 
themselves or their own interests. For their part, the slave lackeys' identical 
costumes signaled their belonging to the official and royal corpus. The slaves' 



3 Valerie Fräser, The Architecture of Conquest: Building in the Viceroyalty ofPeru, 
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presence and presentation highlighted not only the economic importance of 
slavery - to Lima, to Peru, and to Spain - but its symbolic value as well. Indeed, 
liveried slaves were as crucial to the proceedings as the "lucidly adorned" 
officials they trailed and the beautifully turned out landscape they traversed. 

Lima's small Indian population also participated in the 1723 celebrations 
for the Prince of Asturias. But, rather than take part in the processions of local 
officials and their slave lackeys, they had their own separate event. In this they 
were led by a man dressed as Pachacuti Inca Yupanqui, or Pachacutec, who had 
reigned over the Inca Empire in the fifteenth Century; behind him trailed a 
procession of men outfitted as birds with bright plumage. 4 That so small a 
segment of the city's population comprised such a highly visible cohort of the 
celebrants highlights the extent to which the Spanish Crown sought to use the 
1723 ceremonies as an opportunity to showcase the Viceroyalty of Peru as a 
whole rather than to simply focus on Lima. Indians' participation in the 
celebrations also served as a convenient - and colorful - corrective to the so- 
called Black Legend of Spain. The legend, which circulated throughout Europe 
thanks to British, French, and other travelers' accounts of visits to the Americas, 
emphasized Spain's notoriously brutal treatment of Africans and Indians in the 
New World, from their violent sieges of Indian and African labor to their sexual 
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predations upon both groups. 5 Spain was certainly not alone among imperial 
powers for its abuses in the Americas - Britain and France, for instance were 
especially notorious for mistreating natives and Africans in North America and 
the Caribbean - but unlike its rivals, Spain was a more insular kingdom with 
fewer of its own travelers and explorers dispatched to other European imperial 
strongholds in the Americas, Africa, and Asia. Consequently, Spain was ill 
equipped to offer similarly disparaging takes on its rivals, and instead had to 
attend to repairing its own bad reputation. What better form of acquittal than to 
prominently feature in its royal celebrations the very populations it was 
purported to have abused? Having Indians enacting narratives from the pre- 
Columbian past - which suggested that those traditions were alive and well - 
provided a compelling counterpoint to claims that Spain had destroyed 
indigenous culture in Peru (and in Spanish America more generally). 

The collective participation of royal officials, African slaves, and Indians 
in the ceremonies also helped to assert the Spanish monarchy's power to 
transcend both geography and embodied forms, since life-cycle events could 
reverberate all the way from metropole to colonial capital regardless of the great 
distance between the two cities and despite the royals' physical absence from the 



5 For several rieh analyses of the Black Legend in Spanish and Spanish American 
history, see: Benjamin Keen, "The Black Legend Revisited: Assumptions and Realities," 
The Hispanic American Historical Review 49, No 4 (1969): 703-719; Charles Gibson, The 
Black Legend: Anti-Spanish Attitudes in the Old World and New (New York: Random House, 
1971); and Maria DeGuzmän, Spain's Long Shadow: The Black Legend, Off-Whiteness, and 
Anglo- American Empire (University of Minnesota Press, 2005). 



proceedings. Here clothing played a crucial role: the sumptuous uniforms of 

local officials, slave lackeys, and even horses showcased the Crown's dominion 

over all the people, goods, and creatures in its realms, while the Indians' 

traditional costumes provided evidence that such dominion was not destructive. 

In many ways, the events of 1723 were similar to those of years past. In 

1622, for instance, to celebrate the proclamation of Philip IV, the people of Lima 

donned "colorful and luxurious clothing," while "gold-embroidered velvets 

hung from Windows and balconies." 6 Likewise, in 1639, the Jesuit missionary 

Bernabe Cobo observed that in Lima: 

The pomp and splendor of its Citizens' manners and attire are so 
great and widespread that at festivals it is impossible to figure out 
from the way they look who is what; because everyone, nobles and 
commoners, dresses extravagantly and richly in silk and all manner 
of finery, without any moderation whatsoever. 7 

To be sure, the Crown had an enduring practice of using Lima (and other select 
colonial capitals such as Mexico City and Quito) for the ritual Staging of Spain's 
imperial dominance. 8 But while the spectacles of the sixteenth and early- 
seventeenth centuries rather accurately reflected the Crown's Status as a 
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formidable world power with riches and territories that made it the envy of 
Europe, the 1723 ceremonies had a different tenor. By the eighteenth Century, 
their intended messages - about the Crown's broad powers, the loyalty of local 
officials who stood in royals' stead, the ornamental Status of Africans, and about 
the thriving, if peripheral, presence of Indians - now carried the weight of 
insistence. 

What had changed? To put the 1723 events in perspective, this chapter 
examines Lima and Spain's changing fortunes from the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries, beginning with Lima's early position within Spain's rieh portfolio of 
colonial possessions before moving to its role as one of Spain's last imperial 
proving grounds. Put another way, it traces Lima's transformation from site of 
imperial grandeur to symbol of Spain's past luster and might. It also considers 
the ways in which the tension between past and present would give way to 
another set of tensions: between city and Crown, between ceremonial eulture and 
daily life, as well as between Spaniards in Lima and the slaves, Indians, and free 
people of mixed-racial ancestry over whom they had long held dominion. 

The Making of a City of the Kings 

When Francisco Pizarro founded Lima on January 6, 1535, he nicknamed 
it the City of the Kings in honor of Epiphany (known also as Three Kings' Day), 
which commemorated the arrival of the Magi in Bethlehem. In addition to its 
spiritual significance, the name took on an earthly meaning thanks to several 



sixteenth-century occurrences. The first was the Spanish Crown's 1542 selection 
of Lima as capital of the Viceroyalty of Peru. Encompassing all of Spanish South 
America, the viceroyalty itself was one of two administrative districts into which 
Spain had divided its American colonies following the conquest. Along with the 
Viceroyalty of New Spain to the north (which covered Central America and 
Hispaniola, with its capital at Mexico City), Peru served to help Spain manage 
the sheer size of its New World territories as well as the vast human and natural 
resources contained therein. In naming Lima and Mexico City as viceregal 
capitals, the Crown signaled the two places where its American presence would 
be most strongly feit, not only in the form of religious institutions and 
administrative sites but also in the bodies of Spanish-born officials and settlers. 
Both capital cities would also be home to Spanish America's two viceroys. By 
definition these men were to function in the name of the King; in f act, given that 
no Spanish monarch would ever set foot in the American colonies during the 
roughly three centuries of their existence, viceroys were the closest things 
Spanish Americans had to royalty. Accordingly, viceroys and other Crown 
representatives got the very best of everything Spanish America had to offer, 
including grandiose palaces, ornate churches and administrative buildings, as 
well as grand avenues and public Squares, all draped in the kind of pomp and 
circumstance that was fit for a King and his royal circle. In short, Lima and 



Mexico City each looked and acted the part of two of the most important cities in 
all of Spanish America. 9 

Beyond its political significance, Lima stood out as a place of profound 
economic importance to Spain. Just a few years after the naming of Lima as 
viceregal capital came the 1545 opening of the mining center at the Cerro Rico, or 
the Rieh Hill of Potosi, which was located several hundred miles to the northwest 
in the Andean mountain chain. Built on the backs of indigenous laborers and 
with the help of their time-honored extraction and smelting techniques, the silver 
mining industry housed there saw tremendous early success and profits. The 
opening of Potosi, then, marked another significant moment for the City of the 
Kings. Lima - positioned as it was on the paeifie coast of Spanish America and 
with a nearby port at Callao - was the gateway out of which unprecedented 
wealth traveled to Spain. Between 1572 and 1582, silver mining output grew 
from 26,000 to 174,000 kilograms per annum. By 1592, the peak year in Potosi's 
history, that number had risen to 202,000, making it one of the world's most 
successful and important mining centers. 10 



9 For a more expansive discussion of the key years in Peru's development as a 
Spanish society in the New World, see James Lockhart, Spanish Peru: 1532-1560 
(Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1994). 



10 Peter Bakewell, "Economy: Ships and Silver," in A History of Latin America: 
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Richard L. Garner, "Long-term Silver Mining Trends in Spanish America: A 
Comparative Analysis of Peru and Mexico," American Historical Review 93, no. 4 (1988): 
898-935. 



The sixteenth Century would also see Lima become part of a global trade 
enterprise, thanks both to a 1579 Spanish decree authorizing Philippine-Peruvian 
commerce and to Peru's participation in the trafficking of human souls. The first 
Manila Galleon, as the trans-pacific trading ships were known, sailed east to 
Callao in 1581, stocked with porcelain, silk, spices, iron, wax and other precious 
merchandise. Another followed in the next year. 11 The two voyages were so 
successful that Seville merchants operating the Terra Firme galleons between 
Spain and South America and the flotas between Spain and Veracruz complained 
to the Spanish crown of the competition posed by the Manila fleets, which - 
having shorter distances to cover en route from the East - tended to arrive at 
their destinations more quickly than the Spanish ones. Since the Spanish Crown 
relied so heavily on the Seville merchants for the so-called quinto real, or the royal 
fifth of silver output, it ordered traffic between the Philippines and Peru to a halt 
in 1582. 12 Thus assured of continued profits from the Americas, which helped 
line royal coffers and finance imperial Operations, Spain would hold firm in its 
blockade for centuries (and not again grant permission to trade between Manila 
and Callao until 1779). But trans-pacific commerce nonetheless continued apace, 
thanks to the development of illicit trade networks that kept Lima connected to 



11 William Lytle Schurz, "Mexico, Peru, and the Manila Galleon," Hispanic 
American Historical Review 1, no. 4 (November 1918): 389-402. For a more comprehensive 
analysis of the early American trade with the Far East, see William Lytle Schurz, The 
Manila Galleon (New York: E.P. Dutton & Co., 1939). 

12 Gwendolin B. Cobb, "Supply and Transportation for the Potosi Mines, 1545- 
1640," The Hispanic American Historical Review 29, no. 1 (February, 1949): 25-45. 
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eastern markets. During this time, so-called "Lima Ships" met "China Ships" in 
Acapulco, Mexico, for illicit transactions; Lima Ships, always filled with silver 
upon arrival in Acapulco, would return to Peru stocked with porcelain, silk, 
spices, iron, wax, and other precious merchandise from the East. 13 

Silver mining also necessitated and facilitated an increase in the regio n's 
labor supply. While small numbers of African slaves had been in the region since 
1524, having played crucial roles in the conquest of Peru, the mid-sixteenth 
Century would see their numbers rise. With the Indian population being 
increasingly drained to suit the demands of highland Operations, and with the 
Spanish Crown drawing heightened criticism for the abuses it was heaping upon 
natives in Peru and elsewhere, the importation of African labor held particular 
appeal. The expense of importing labor to the highlands, coupled with concerns 
about Africans' presumed incapacity to survive at altitudes exceeding 11,000 feet 
(which conveniently ignored the dangers of the work itself, which succeeded in 
taking the lives of even native highland Indians) led the Crown to purchase 
slaves not for mining at Potosi, but instead for dispatch to lower-altitude gold 
mines at Carabaya in south-eastern Peru and at Chachapoyas in the north. It 
soon became clear, however, that slaves lacked Indians' mining expertise and 
efficiency, and the Crown's efforts proved less lucrative than expected. Spain 



13 William Lytle Schurz, "Mexico, Peru, and the Manila Galleon," Hispanic 
American Historical Review 1, no. 4 (November 1918): 389-402. For a more comprehensive 
analysis of the early American trade with the Far East, see William Lytle Schurz, The 
Manila Galleon (New York: E.P. Dutton & Co., 1939). 
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ultimately settled on continuing to extract mining labor from the large Indian 
population, to assure the most robust profit margins possible, while employing 
African slaves in the crucial task of transmitting mineral wealth from the 
mountains to the coast. 14 Some worked as muleteers, crossing treacherous rivers 
and mountains to transport silver and other merchandise to and from Callao; 
others were seamen who moved and traded goods along the Pacific coast. 15 
Thus began in earnest the development of a minor slaveholding enterprise in 
which slave traffic between Cartagena (the primary point of distribution for 
slaves bound for the pacific coast of South America) and Callao brought 
increasing numbers of Africans on merchant ships to Peru. By the 1580s Lima 
began sending ships stocked with silver bullion that returned to Callao having 
skimmed off "the cream of the Cartagena supply," thanks to the buying power of 
silver, with African slaves from Senegambia, the Guinea coast, as well as from 
Central and Southern Africa. 16 

Together, these events - Lima's selection as viceregal capital, the opening 
of the mining center at Potosi, and the inauguration of the Asia and slave trades 
- gave the city its most defining characteristics. By the close of the sixteenth 



14 For an analysis of the debates over the use of African or Indian labor in the 
silver mines during the early years of Spanish colonial rule, see Frederick Bowser, "The 
Beginnings of African Slavery in Peru," in The African Slave in Colonial Peru, 1524-1650 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1974), 1-25. Bowser also describes the Crown's 
early efforts to 

15 Frederick Bowser, The African Slave in Colonial Peru, 96. 

16 Frederick Bowser, The African Slave in Colonial Peru, 52-88. 
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Century, in addition to embodying every interpretive possibility its designation 
as the City of the Kings implied, Lima had become a city of superlatives. With 
Spanish colonial officials, mine owners, silver merchants, encomenderos, nobles, 
colonial bureaucrats, clerics, doctors, skilled artisans and other elite Spaniards all 
calling Lima home, it was Spain's most significant imperial foothold. 17 As silver 
flowed into the city and across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, it was the premier 
locale and engine of wealth and privilege in the Americas. And, as vessels 
carrying Asian and European goods unloaded an alluring banquet of sumptuous 
pleasures, Lima was the site of unparalleled luxury and consumption from both 
eastern and western worlds. Finally, with African slavery spreading beyond the 
mining industry to gain firm footing on the coast, where it sustained everything 
from large estates to private households, Lima had also become one of the most 
important and internally diverse slaveholding societies in the Americas. 
According to one estimate, by 1639, Lima was home to 6,000 Spaniards, 30,000 
slaves, and 5,000 Indians. 18 

Economic Decline and Imperial Crisis 

The early, dramatic success of Peru's silver-mining industry would not 
last into the seventeenth Century, however. Beginning in roughly 1628, a severe 



17 For a discussion of the key years in Peru's development as a Spanish society in 
the New World, see James Lockhart, Spanish Peru: 1532-1560 (Madison: The University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1994). 

18 Stephanie Merrim, The Spectacular City, p.21. 
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depression pattern took hold of Potosi, with silver production falling by one 
third until 1700. 19 The decline had reverberations beyond the mountains of Peru. 
To begin, it could not have come at a worse time for Spain, which by the mid- 
seventeenth Century had been swept into an era of imperial and economic crisis. 
For one, Spain had ceded Jamaica to the English in 1655 and the western third of 
Hispaniola to the French in 1659, which not only marked significant territorial 
losses but economic ones as well, since in fairly short order both regions became 
major sugar producers and sources of tremendous wealth to England and 
France. Further, the 1700 death without a direct heir of King Charles II plunged 
Spain into a series of costly conflicts over his potential successor. Charles II had 
stipulated in his will that his own grandnephew Philip V (who happened to be 
French King Louis XV s grandson and in line for the French throne) should 
succeed him. Were Philip V to take the throne upon Charles II' s death, France 
and Spain would potentially unify under a Single Bourbon monarch. In response 
to this possibility, a coalition of imperial rivals who supported the ascension of a 
member of Austria's Hapsburg dynasty to the Spanish throne (to which Austria's 
Leopold I was also technically entitled, as Charles II's cousin) formed to stop the 
formation of a powerful union between France and Spain. The so-called Grand 
Alliance united Austria, England, Portugal, the Netherlands and others in the 
War of the Spanish Succession, which saw the occupation of all of the major cities 



19 Richard L. Garner, "Long-term Silver Mining Trends in Spanish America: A 
Comparative Analysis of Peru and Mexico," American Historical Review 93, no. 4 (1988): 
898-935. 
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of Spain. The conflict did not end until more than a decade later with the 1713 
Treaty of Utrecht which, among other things, finally recognized Philip V as King 
of Spain on the condition that he and his heirs renounce all rights to the French 
throne. 

The early eighteenth Century, then, was a period during which Spain - the 
"sick man of the Atlantic," as one historian would later describe it - would come 
to increasingly rely on its remaining American territories for both economic 
support and imperial legitimacy. 20 With Potosi in gradual recovery as of the 
early eighteenth Century, the Crown invested its energies across a variety of 
reform-minded initiatives to bolster revenue and improve control over the 
colonies. It focused increased efforts on extracting profits from the mining 
centers in New Spain to the north, where there were higher ore grades and lower 
operational costs, enabling it to quickly surpass Potosi in production and Output. 
Spanish America' s Indian population would face additional burdens, as the 
Crown pressed them into longer labor rotations (in mines and elsewhere) and 
imposed burdensome taxes. 

Lima - distant though it may have been from the mining center at Potosi 
and from the trouble in Europe - would play a key role in Spain' s rehabilitation. 
Its reputation as one of Spain's wealthiest, most significant colonial capitals had 
been cemented in the boom years of the sixteenth Century, weathered the storms 
of the seventeenth, and prevailed into the eighteenth. Frenchman Amedee 



20 Thomas Benjamin, The Atlantic World: Europeans, Africans, Indians and their 
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Frezier, for instance, described Lima in 1713 as "the depot for the treasures of 
Peru." For his part, Pedro de Peralta y Barnuevo (the colonial official in Lima 
tasked with writing an official account the ceremonies of 1723 held in honor of 
Spain's Prince of Asturias) went even further. In addition to his aforementioned 
praise for Lima's transcendence of Madrid' s opulence, he characterized Lima as 
"not only one of the greatest cities in the world for the number of its inhabitants 
(who are among the best in terms of temperament and circumstance), and one of 
the most opulent for its abundance and riches, but one that presides with 
grandeur over an entire Empire." 21 

Peralta' s aggrandizing account of the 1723 events positioned Lima as 
having outshined Madrid in its ceremonial Staging, and - implicitly - obviated 
the Spanish capital, since Lima could preside over an entire Empire on its own. 
The account is striking in light of Peru's reputation as one of Spain's most loyal 
colonies. To be sure, Peru was among the last of the colonies to declare 
independence from Spain, in 1824 (more than a decade after Argentina and 
Paraguay, for example, and followed only by Bolivia, Uruguay, and Cuba). And 
while the prevailing explanation for Peru's enduring loyalty - that Spain had 
bestowed enough favors on Peru (and on Lima in particular) to engender deep 
affinity - still holds, Peralta's 1723 remarks nonetheless punctuate Lima's 
reputation for loyalty with a question as to whether Spain deserved it. 
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The 1740s would further test Lima's loyal ty to Spain. Late at night on 
October 28, 1746, an earthquake Struck Peru, destroying much of the city's 
architecture and nearly leveling the nearby port at Callao. 22 Reflecting on the 
devastation several years later, the Conde de Superunda, Peru's then-viceroy, 
noted that the earthquake represented "one of the gravest incidents" in his 
career. In addition to a death toll of nearly 16,000, the earthquake left many of 
Lima and Callao' s residents homeless, with others wary of staying inside for fear 
of their roofs collapsing. In Lima, countless men and women flocked to city 
streets where they feit safe from Mother Nature's aftershocks in spite of how 
vulnerable they were to the elements and to their fellow urbanites. Thefts 
spiraled out of control, and to regain some modicum of order the Viceroy 
suggested to all who could leave the city for the countryside to do so as soon as 
possible. 23 

Amid all the chaos and devastation arrived news from Spain: King Phillip 
V had died, on February 21, 1747. His successor, Ferdinand VI, sent Instructions 
for Lima - just four months after its earthquake - to host exequias, or funerary 
rites, in the deceased monarch's honor. It thus feil to the viceroy to increase 



22 For more on the earthquake and its aftermath, see Charles Walker, Shaky 
Colonialism: The 1746 Earthquake-Tsunami in Lima, Peru, and its Long Aftermath (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 2008). 

23 BN-MSS/ 13986, "Relaciön que escribe el Conde de Superunda, Virrey del 
Peru, de los principales sucesos de su Gobierno, de Orden de SM comunicada por el 
Emo Senor Marques de la Ensenada su secretario de el Despacho Universal, con fecha de 
23 de Agosto de 1751." 
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cleanup efforts and, in the viceroy's own words, "to order those who built 
temporary shelters and Settlements in the Plaza Mayor to find other 
accommodations or return to the homes they had abandoned out of fear," all to 
make way for the processions and ceremonies that would soon take their usual 
places around the city. To do otherwise meant, the viceroy said, "leaving the 
capital of the Kingdom in disarray, ugliness, and discomfort, when this land has 
always been destined for comfort and beauty." 24 

That Lima was a beautiful city had once been a matter of conventional 
wisdom; after the earthquake it was now a matter of imposition. Spain would not 
have Lima present itself as anything but comfortable and beautiful, even if those 
qualities only existed on the surface. Above all eise the city needed to represent 
the fortitude, bounty, and elegance for which Spain and its American jewel had 
once been known. In their account of their visit to Lima following the 
earthquake, Spanish travelers Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa briefly 
acknowledged the tragedy but refused to dwell on it. Their desire, they wrote, 
was "not to represent Lima in its present Situation," filled as it was with 
"melancholy and shocking scenes; ruined palaces, churches, towers, and other 
stately works of art, together with the inferior buildings of which this opulent 
city consisted, now thrown into ruin and confusion." Instead of describing Lima 
"as wasted by this terrible convulsion of nature," they wanted to extol it "as the 
emporium of this part of America, and endeavor to give the reader an idea of its 



24 BN-MSS/ 13986, "Relaciön que escribe el Conde de Superunda, Virrey del 
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former glory, magnificence, opulence, and other particulars which rendered it so 
famous in the world, before it suffered under this fatal catastrophe; the 
recollection of which cannot fail but bring pain to every lover of this country, and 
every person of humanity." 25 

Their choice suited the Crown' s agenda, as there was no question that a 
city nearly destroyed by an earthquake would dig itself out of the rubble to stand 
tall and graceful on its feet. The sooner it did, the stronger it would make the 
whole empire, no matter the cost. This, the Viceroy well understood. His report, 
addressed in 1751 to the same monarch who had given the order for the 
ceremony in 1747, conveyed the Viceroy's commitment to serving the Crown and 
its interests above all eise. But it also hinted at what a profound bürden he and 
the city he presided over had to carry in Service to this commitment. And, 
perhaps most importantly, it indirectly raised a question that would echo 
throughout Lima and across the Atlantic for the next Century: just whose city was 
this? Did it belong to the Crown alone, despite the fact that no monarch had ever 
set foot in it? Or did it also belong to the local officials who ruled on Spain's 
behalf? Could it ever possibly belong to the city's masses, given that it was their 
labor, Services, and sacrifices that helped make it so grand? 

An Aesthetic Economy 



25 Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa, Relation histörica del viaje ä la America 
Meridional (Madrid: Antonio Marin, 1748), 30. All translations are mine unless otherwise 
noted. 
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The question of who could claim Lima would be largely worked out in the 
public sphere, and as such it would be inextricably tied to matters of dress and 
deportment. While clothing served in ceremonies honoring the monarchy to 
signal local officials' (and their slaves') membership and belonging to the royal 
corpus, it served a different purpose in the realm of daily life and cultural 
practice. Here, local officials who served as representatives of the crown in royal 
ceremonies would - in the moments between life-cycle events in Madrid' s court 
- take positions alongside other elite Spaniards to assert themselves as the most 
important individuals in the city. 

Together, they cultivated their own dynamic and distinctly Ibero- 
American tradition of religious celebrations and secular gatherings (including 
theater Performances, bullfights, salons, dinners, and grand parties) that 
represented a balancing act between their shared Iberian origins, their 
aspirations to cosmopolitanism, and their local reality. In everything from 
religious processions to daily promenades, they dressed and comported 
themselves in accordance with ideas that had roots in Old World traditions as 
well as in New World circumstances. Thanks to the culture of honor - which 
drew upon customs and dictates dating back to the medieval Mediterranean and 
found firm footing in colonial society - elite men and women adhered to 
prescriptions that strictly delineated male and female comportment, particularly 
among those claiming "pure" Spanish blood and Old Christian ancestry. Within 
this framework, married men were responsible for the administration and 
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distribution of family property. By outfitting their wives and children in 
impressive finery, elite men showcased their patriarchal authority and control 
over all the goods and people in their households. These displays suggested the 
male's ability to amass valuable material resources, his authority over their 
household distribution, and his responsibility to clothe his wife and children in a 
way that guarded their honor and respectability. 26 

In Spanish America, masculine honor depended heavily upon the 
behavior of a man s wife and children, whose actions offen carried more 
importance than his own. Thus, as the wives and daughters of elite male heads of 
household, elite Spanish women were responsible for showcasing masculine 
economic power, avoiding the frailties of the flesh, and for generally leading an 
"honest and sheltered life" in order to preserve their and their families' 
honorable Status. To that end, they were obliged to behave and dress in 
accordance with ideals of piety and sexual modesty, in order to avoid any 
appearance of impurity. 27 

One way elite Spanish women adhered to these multivalent expectations 
was by wearing a two-piece outfit known as a saya y manto. The saya was a long, 



26 Sandra Lauderdale Graham, House and Street, 10, offers a somewhat similar 
analysis of French painter Jean Baptiste Debret's 1835 depiction of sumptuously-dressed 
members of a Rio de Janeiro household on their way to church, led by the male head of 
household. 

27 See, for example, Susan Migden Socolow, "Iberian Women in Old World and 
New," The Women ofColonial Latin America (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2000), pp. 5-15; Steve J. Stern, The Secret History ofGender: Women, Men, and Power in Late- 
Colonial Mexico (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1995). 
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füll skirt (generally worn with a petticoat underneath), while the manto was a 
kind of veil that covered the whole of the upper body, leaving only the face (and 
offen only a single eye) uncovered. The wearers of this costume were known as 
tapadas, or covered women, thanks to their successful obstruction of all but the 
basic outlines of their bodies. In addition to being worn with mantos, sayas 
generally comprised the main component of elite women's dress, with capes and 
cloaks going into rotation on the upper halves of their bodies to offer protection 
from both the elements and accusations of impropriety. There was thus little 
differentiation in the cut and construction of their wardrobes. But modest and 
lacking in structural variety as they were, their outfits were by no means simple. 
They incorporated a ränge of fashionable colors, lavish fabrics, and elegant 
finishes into both their sayas and their upper-body coverings, creating multiple 
outfit combinations that were suitable for any number of occasions. 

Jewelry also provided opportunities for Spanish women to display piety, 
wealth, and individuality. The 1741 will of Dona Francisca Casal, for example, 
lists the following possessions, among others: 



1 saya [skirt] with a train and two scapularies; 
1 saya for horseback riding, with a silver fringe; 
4 silver candelabra; 

1 large silver and glass vase; 

2 drawing room rugs, one large and the other small; 

3 silver engravings (one of the Holy Trinity); 

1 pyre with the image of San Juan de Dios, made of gold and diamonds; 
1 blue rosary with pearl beads; and 
1 gold cross 
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Casal's possessions, while indicative of an affinity for elegant dress, also 

exemplified her piety. The two scapulars in her wardrobe, which were similar in 

design to monastic habits, served in addition to her trove of religious 

ornamentation to signal an attachment to material possessions that carried 

spiritual meanings. 28 

Elite Spaniards in Lima were well and widely known for their displays, 

thanks to the extensive descriptions devoted to their dress in European travel 

writing. "Men and women are equally inclined toward magnificence in dress," 

wrote Amedee Frezier, who made particular note of women s sartorial displays: 

The women, not content to just wear rieh and beautiful fabrics, 
adorn themselves with a prodigious quantity of laces, and are 
insatiable in their desire for pearls, precious stones, bracelets, 
earrings, and other paraphernalia, the costs of which ruin many 
husbands and gentlemen. 29 

Similarly, British naval captain William Betagh observed upon his visit to Lima 

in the 1720s that, "of all parts of the world, the people here are most expensive in 

their habit." The men, he said, dressed "as they do in England, their coats being 

either of silk, or fine English cloth, and hair camblets imbroidered [sie] or laced 

with gold and silver, and their waistcoats commonly the best brocades." Of the 

women, Betagh wrote: 

The women never wear hoops or stays, only a sticht [sie] Holland 
jacket next their shifts: they gener ally throw over their Shoulders a 



28 AGN, PN, Notario Orencio de Ascarrunz, Protocolo 74, February 1, 1741. 

29 Amedee Frezier, Relation du voyage, 381. 
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Square piece of swan-skin flannel intirely [sie] covered with 
Flanders lace, besides the silver or gold lace round the petticoat. . . 30 



Elite Spaniards' ideas about dress were also shaped by the reality of 
Lima's ethnic diversity. While reliable Statistical data from the eighteenth Century 
is difficult to obtain, in 1700 the city's population totaled approximately 37,000 
souls 31 who, aecording to one estimate, consisted of 18,000 Spaniards, 13,000 
slaves, and 6,000 free castas, including pardos, Indians and mestizos. 32 In a city 
where public displays of wealth, status, and honor were part and parcel of social 
life and interaction, Lima's elite Spaniards frequently included their households 
and dependents in their pageantry. For them, slaves provided not only a source 
of manual labor but of symbolic labor as well. In addition to performing the 
work that would earn them the resources to spend on finery and pageantry, 
slaves were also tasked with accompanying their masters as they made their 
ways about town. Elite Spaniards of both sexes were equally visible partieipants 
in these practices, but they engaged in them for different reasons. By outfitting 
even their male and female slaves in impressive elegance, elite men conveyed the 
füll reach of their socioeconomic power, which extended over every single 
member and good in their households, from the people related to them by blood, 



30 



Captain William Betagh, A Voyage round the World, 260-261. 



31 Mercurio Peruano, "Reflexiones histöricas y politicas sobre estado de la 
poblaciön de esta Capital," February 3, 1791. 

32 Alberto Flores Galindo, Aristocracia y plebe: Lima, 1760 - 1830 (Lima: Mosca 
Azul Editores, 1984), 6. 
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those bound to them by Obligation, and the very clothes on their backs. 

Because elite Spanish women's duties consisted of maintaining their own 
virtue and, by extension, preserving their husbands and families' honorable 
Status, how they outfitted their slaves differed from their male counterparts. 
When elite women traveled outside the protected space of their homes, they 
routinely did so in the Company of female slave escorts, whose very presence 
shielded them from suspicion of moral waywardness. Enslaved women were 
able to provide this level of symbolic protection because they were not, according 
to elite Spaniards, capable of losing honor, because their natal and legal 
circumstances precluded having it in the first place. This logic, which assigned 
honor to elite whites only and denied it to African-descent slaves along with 
everyone eise, did not prevent elite white women from outfitting their slaves in 
sayas, mantos, and other versions of the same costumes they wore as they made 
their routine stops through daily life. They arrived at religious and social events 
in the Company of carefully dressed slave escorts, whose bodies functioned as 
extensions of their owners' and embodied the latters' leisurely lifestyles. In short, 
elite Spaniards in Lima sought to create what I have chosen to call an aesthetic 
economy, in which beauty, dress, deportment and bodily transcendence were the 
currency of the realm. For elite Spaniards, the aesthetic economy signaled and 
cemented access to socioeconomic power, and for that they alone should be its 
most powerful engines. 
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Slave owners in Lima were by no means alone in enlisting slaves in their 
displays. The practice of outfitting slaves in accordance with an owner's high 
Status was a common feature of daily and ceremonial life in many slaveholding 
societies around the world. In Mexico city, as Herman Bennett has shown, slaves' 
roles as public escorts and pages forming a key part of wealthy owners' 
"spectacles of ostentation." 33 Similarly, Webb Keane has shown in his work on 
nobles in the South Pacific, the displacement of clothing from owners' bodies 
onto those of their slaves served to illustrate the master's nobility as a 
transcendent quality. 34 And, like their predecessors in Europe, elite Spaniards in 
Lima saw African pages as appositional figures, both in social and artistic 
practice. 35 Medieval and early-modern portraiture offer countless Windows onto 
this type of relationship; in his 1553 painting titled Joanna ofAustria with a Black 
Page, Cristöväo de Morais depicts the daughter of Spain's King Charles V and 
Isabella of Portugal with her young black female page. As sixteenth-century 
observer Pierre de Bourdeille noted of this type of painting: 



33 Herman Bennett "Soiled Gods and the Creation of a Slave Society," in Africans 
in Colonial Mexico: Absolutism, Christianity, and Afro-Creole Consciousness, 1570-1640 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2003), pp. 14-32. 

34 For a discussion of clothing as a social sign, see Webb Keane, "The Hazards of 
New Clothes: What Signs Make Possible," Susanne Küchler and Graeme Were, eds., The 
Art of Clothing: a Pacific Experience, (London: UCL Press, 2005), 1-16. 

35 Paul H.D. Kaplan, "Isabella D'Este and Black African Women," in Black 
Africans in Renaissance Europe, edited by Thomas Foster Earle and K.J.P. Lowe 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), p.125. 
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Here we see an excellent painter who, having painted the portrait 
of a very beautiful and pleasing lady, places in apposition to her 
either an old woman, a black slave woman, or a very ugly male 
slave, so that their ugliness and blackness lend greater luster and 
spontaneity to her great beauty and whiteness. 36 



In addition to the aesthetic color contrasts between back and white subjects, 
iconographic representations of black pages also signified the power and 
authority of the white masters with whom they sat. This power is fully on 
display in the portrait of Joanna, who poses not only alongside the young black 
girl, but - in a gesture of imperiousness - places her hand atop her head as well. 

Elite Spaniards in Lima successfully transferred these Old World practices 
- of elegant self-fashioning, of upholding personal and familial honor through 
dress, and of using slaves to convey their wealth and Status - to colonial society. 
But their choices and desires for their slaves' bodies presented a challenge to 
colonial officials, who recognized that such displays caused reverberations 
throughout colonial society. Lower-status Spaniards thirsted for similarly 
turned-out escorts, and in the process raised questions about their place within 
the city's larger social order. Elite Spaniards clearly dominated the upper realms 
of the city's hierarchy, with slaves and Indians occupying the lower realms. Free 
persons of African, Indian, and mixed racial ancestry found places among the 



36 Cited in David Bindman and Henry Louis Gates, Jr., eds., The Image of the Black 
in Western Art, Volume III: From the "Age of Discovery" to the Age of Abolition, Part I: Artists 
ofthe Renaissance and Baroque, 198. 
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middle rungs, depending on their birth circumstances, parentage, and economic 
conditions. 

Where did that leave Spanish artisans, scribes, and other mid-tier 
Professionals, not to mention manual laborers? Was skin color enough to 
distinguish them where, as the subsequent chapters will show, material 
circumstances could not? Certainly, Lima was the kind of city where even 
unaccompanied slaves and people of African, Indian, and mixed-race ancestry 
found the means to make their way about town in impressive costumes that 
represented their own socioeconomic Status or self-regard. Sartorial display, 
therefore, suggested a profound mismatch between legally-defined castes and 
estates, on the one hand, and the wide-open possibilities for consumption in a 
rieh colonial city on the other, prompted officials to seek to limit access to the 
amenities made possible by the city's wealth. Officials thus faced a formidable 
challenge: to grant the trappings of Status to a select few while ensuring that such 
Privileges - seduetive as they were - were not exercised by those for whom they 
were not intended. 

In 1725, Lima introduced a sumptuary law that sought to "moderate the 
scandalous excess" of the clothes worn by "negros, mulatos, indios, and mestizos" 
of both sexes, and to limit the "frequent thefts" they were alleged to have 
committed "to maintain such costly finery." According to Peru's Viceroy Jose de 
Armendariz, who had issued the decree, an earlier effort in 1723 had met with 
immediate failure. In short order: 
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...the same abuses continued with even greater disorder, thanks to 
the shelter and protection the transgressors received from 
government ministers. According to one account, two black female 
slaves belonging to [Jose Zevallos Guerra] the Conde de las Torres - 
an oidor [judge] of this very Audiencia - violated the conditions of 
the law within twenty-four hours of its publication, setting an 
example for the abuses to continue without punishment. 



The new decree provided only a vague description of the violation - 
failing to specify, for example, what exactly the two female slaves did that was 
illegal, why and how their act of disobedience was discovered, or why the two 
were not punished. Nor did it explain the role the judge played in the incident, 
other than to note that his high-status had somehow shielded the women from 
attendant consequences. But how did the women obtain the clothes they used in 
their alleged violation of the earlier order? The original 1723 decree implied that 
slaves and free castas' gained access to finery through theft, but given the 
important position their owner occupied in Lima's colonial government, the 
women likely received support from him in some way, which suggests that the 
broad definition of "scandalous excess" was not entirely embraced by the 
individuals targeted by the regulations, or by the individuals obligated to 
enforce them. 37 

The 1725 law Stands out for both the degree of frustration it conveys as 
well as the ränge of its targets. It identified specific groups by name - negros, 



37 "R.C. Aprobando un Bando del Virrey del Peru para Moderar el Exceso en los 
Trajes que Vestian los Negros, Mulatos, Indios y Mestizos", in Colecciön de Documentos 
para la Historia de la Formacion Social de Hispanoamerica, 1493-1810, v.3 pt. 1, ed. Richard 
Konetzke (Madrid: Colecciön Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1962) 
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mulatos, indios and mestizos - without regard to legal or social Status, thereby 
putting the poorest of African slaves in the same category of exclusion as, for 
instance, a wealthy mestiza. In fact, in naming mulatos and mestizos alongside 
negros and indios, the law took pains to ensure that even mixed-race men and 
women would not see themselves as exceptions to the rules. And by targeting 
men and women of African descent alongside those of Indigenous ancestry, it 
obviated any sense that the two groups would be treated differently before the 
law. In short, the 1725 law intended to draw a color line with Spaniards on one 
side, and everyone eise on the other. 

Beyond targeting enslaved and free people of African, Indian, and mixed- 
racial ancestry, the law also assigned blame on high, recognizing government 
officials' own culpability in the continuing patterns of abuse. After all, how was 
the law supposed to prevail when even officials contributed to lawlessness? 
Authorities were also promising that "without exception," there would be 
widespread repercussions for violators, including any and all tailors who made 
the clothes transgressors might use in their offenses. 38 By criticizing and 
threatening slave-owning officials and clothes, the law acknowledged the reach 
of enslaved and free negros, mulatos, indios and mestizos' social influence and 



38 "R.C. Aprobando un Bando del Virrey del Peru para Moderar el Exceso en los 
Trajes que Vestian los Negros, Mulatos, Indios y Mestizos", Colecciön de Documentos para 
la Historia de la Formation Social de Hispanoamerica, 187. 
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consumer power. 39 The law marked a crucial step towards mitigating the extent 
of their access to material privileges, and prefaced a struggle over the boundaries 
of access to Status that would play out across the eighteenth Century. 

Color Lines and Social Lines 

Like their counterparts in other parts of the world, officials in Lima saw 
sumptuary legislation as a means of inscribing and enforcing social differences. 
From west to east, societies around the world have used such laws to contain 
access to elegant clothing, jewels, arms, and other symbolic goods. In Europe and 
Asia, for example, sumptuary law had twin goals, from its origins in the 
thirteenth Century until its decline in the seventeenth: to signal class distinctions 
through consumption and to enforce moral Standards. In 1657 Nürnburg, 
officials bemoaned the extent to which "both men and women-folk have, in 
utterly irresponsible manner, driven extravagance in dress and new styles to 
such shameful and wanton extremes that the different classes are barely to be 
known apart." 40 Similarly, a 1688 Japanese edict (drawing upon Chinese ideas of 
class order) observed that, "in everything people have a liking for finery above 
their Station," and called for middle-class women in particular to "forego these 



39 Jose Zevallos Guerra (Conde de las Torres) appears in the records again in 
1734, after having sold four of his slaves to a man named Antonio de Salazar for a total 
of 2000 pesos. Archivo Arzobispal de Lima (hereafter, AAL), Causas de Negros, E 2, L 
28, 1734. 

40 Alan Hunt, Governance ofthe Consuming Passions: A History of Sumptuary Law 
(Basingstoke: MacMillan Press, 1996), 1. 
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many layers of conspicuous garments." 41 The laws frequently endowed dress 
with moral undertones, depending on the wearers' Station. As one Japanese 
order put it, "lowly townsmen who are so ostentatious are criminals who violate 
moral principles. . .they put in disorder the propriety of noble and humble, of 
honored and despised." 42 Other laws, particularly in Christian Europe and the 
Muslim world, emphasized the danger of vanity and the importance of modesty 
in dress to religious principles. 43 

For its part, sumptuary law in the Americas was shaped as much by Old 
World traditions as by New World realities. A 1651 Massachusetts law, for 
instance, treaded familiär ground in asserting the need to "declare our utter 
detestation and dislike that men and women of mean condition should take 
upon them the garb of gentlemen by wearing gold or silver lace, or buttons, or 
points and their knees, or to walk in great boots," and restricted anyone whose 
estate were valued at less than £200 from wearing such items. While it was 
certainly concerned with fixing class boundaries, the law also marked an effort to 



41 Donald H. Shively, "Sumptuary Regulation in Early Tokugawa, Japan," 
Harvard Journal ofAsiatic Studies 25 (1964-1965): 125. 

42 Donald H. Shively, "Sumptuary Regulation in Early Tokugawa, Japan," 158. 

43 David Jacoby, "Silk Economics and Cross-Cultural Artistic Interaction: 
Byzantium, the Muslim World, and the Christian West," Dumbarton Oaks Papers 58 
(2004): 206. 
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protect dwindling supplies amid increasing demand for such luxury items as 
leather, which was known for "being so scarce a commodity in this country." 44 

In parts of the region with large enslaved and native populations, 
sumptuary laws sought in their way to signal racial distinctions as well. A 1740 
South Carolina code, for instance, that because "many of the slaves in the 
Province wear clothes much above the condition of slaves," owners were 
required to keep them from wearing "any sort of apparel whatsoever, finer, 
other, or of greater value than [coarse] negro cloth, duffils [sie], kerses, osnabrigs, 
blue linen, check linen or coarse garlix, or calicoes, check buttons, or Scotch 
plaids." Only the owners of liveried slaves would be exempt from the ruling. 45 
Circulating in the colonies as well were English "courtesy books," which dietated 
Standards of dress for the upper classes to follow. For them, clothing was to be 
close-fitting to signal their freedom from manual labor, made of smooth fabrics 
such as silk as opposed to the kinds of coarse wools required of slaves, and 
clean. 46 As Kathleen Brown has shown, clean clothing in the eighteenth Century 
was as much a symbol of both access to domestic servants to wash it as it was of 



44 Alan Hunt, Governance ofthe Consuming Passions, 1. 

45 Cited in William M. Wiecek, "The Statutory Law of Slavery and Race in the 
Thirteen Mainland Colonies of British America," William and Mary Quarterly 34, no. 2 
(April 1977): 268. 

46 Shane White and Graham White, "Slave Clothing and African-American 
Culture in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centimes," Fast & Present 148 (August 1995): 
153. 
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purity, piety, and civilization. 47 In short, clothing that was fitted, soft, and clean 

served to ensure that the upper classes would not bear even the slightest 

resemblances to slaves. 

In addition to drawing color lines, sumptuary laws in the Americas also 

sought to delineate aesthetic boundaries between women of different races. As 

early as 1574, the Spanish Crown prohibited African-descent women in Panama 

and elsewhere in Spanish America from wearing "silk, pearls, gold, or mantillas 

in any form as wearing apparel." Similarly, in 1622, Lima's city Council reissued 

an earlier decree barring African-descent women from wearing silk, gold, or 

silver; in 1631, they extended the ruling to include slippers adorned with silver 

bells. 48 Why were enslaved and free women of African descent such frequent 

targets of sumptuary legislation? As an Observation from Thomas Gage's 1625 

visit to Mexico City shows, the answer lay in part with Spanish men: 

... a blackamoor or tawny young maid and slave will make hard 
shift, but she will be in fashion with her neck-chain and bracelets of 
pearls, and her earbobs of some considerable jewels. The attire of 
this baser sort of people of blackamoors and mulattoes (which are 
of a mixed nature, of Spaniards and blackamoors) is so light, and 
their carriage so enticing, that many Spaniards even of the better 
sort (who are too prone to venery) disdain their wives for them. 49 



47 Kathleen Brown, Foul Bodies: Cleanliness in Early America (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2009). 

48 Frederick Bowser, The African Slave in Colonial Peru, 311. 

49 Norman Newton, Thomas Gage in America (London: Faber & Faber, 1969), 62. 
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Indeed, in regions like Mexico City and Lima, both of which had sizeable 
populations of African descent, access to luxurious consumption, and Spanish 
men, sumptuary legislation also represented an opportunity to police sexuality. 
With Spanish men intermarrying and reproducing with African, Indian, and 
mixed-race women (over whom they offen wielded immense control but to 
whom they were also sexually attracted), officials looked to uphold an aesthetic 
culture in which only Spaniards could wear and represent the best Lima had to 
offer. In attempting to limit other groups' sumptuous displays and, by extension, 
make the members of those groups less attractive, officials used the law as an 
indirect means of curtailing race mixture and preserving the sanctity of 
traditional Spanish family units. 

Still, official zeal on the subject of clothing could not quite manage to bend 
colonial reality to its will. Upon their 1746 visit to Lima, Spanish travelers Jorge 
Juan and Antonio de Ulloa, while noting the abundance of Spanish men and 
women in the city who lived "in a manner becoming their rank, having estates 
equal to their generous dispositions," 50 also found something eise. Among 
Spanish women in Lima (whose rieh variety of costumes corresponded to 
particular occasions), "the long petticoat is particularly worn on Holy Thursday; 
as on that day they visit the churches, aecompanied by two or four female negra 



50 Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa, Relation histörica del viaje ä la America 
Meridional, 72. 
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or mulata slaves, dressed in a uniform like lackeys." 51 Apparently, instead of 

helping to uphold the 1725 law - which, in part, was intended to protect them - 

Spanish women in Lima were enlisting African-descent women in their own 

sartorial displays. Juan and Ulloa also saw considerable overlap in the dress of 

Spanish and African-descent women: 

The lower classes of women, even to the very negras, affect, 
according to their abilities, to imitate their betters, not only in the 
fashion of their dress, but also in the richness of it. None here are 
seen without shoes as at Quito, but they are made of so small a size, 
in order to diminish the natural bigness of the feet, that they must 
give infinite uneasiness in the wearing. A desire of being 
distinguished by an elegant dress is universal. Their linen is 
always starched to a great degree, in order to display the costly 
patterns of their laces. 52 

In their descriptions, Juan and Ulloa betray their own disparaging 
attitudes about African-descent women. In describing their feet as naturally big - 
bigger, apparently, than those of the Spanish women they sought to emulate - 
Juan and Ulloa positioned the women' s bodies as physically unfit for the kinds of 
finery they wore. Their remarks echo those of French traveler Amedee Frezier, 
who described African, Indian, and mixed-race women in Lima as "hideous." 
Yet the men could not deny what they saw before them, among women and men 
alike: 



51 Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa, Relation histörica del viage ä la America 
Meridional, 78. 

52 Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa, Relation histörica del viaje ä la America 
Meridional, 81. 
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The usual dress of the men differs very little from that worn in 
Spain, nor is the distinction between the several classes very great; 
for the use of all sorts of cloth being allowed, every one wears what 
he can purchase. So that it is not uncommon to see a 
mulato. . .dressed in a fabric equal to any thing that can be worn by a 
more opulent person. 53 



Although Juan and Ulloa arrived in Lima shortly after a devastating 
earthquake of October 28, 1746 that had destroyed much of Lima and leveled the 
neighboring port of Callao, their account nonetheless captures the grandeur of 
the early eighteenth Century. The two men were careful, in their words, "not to 
represent Lima in its present Situation," filled as it was with "melancholy and 
shocking scenes; ruined palaces, churches, towers, and other stately works of art, 
together with the inferior buildings of which this opulent city consisted, now 
thrown into ruin and confusion." Instead, they wanted to extol it "as the 
emporium of this part of America, and endeavor to give the reader an idea of its 
former glory, magnificence, opulence, and other particulars which rendered it so 
famous in the world, before it suffered under this fatal catastrophe; the 
recollection of which cannot fail but bring pain to every lover of this country, and 
every person of humanity." 54 Juan and Ulloa's choice to depict Lima as unspoiled 
by nature's doings meant that their version of Lima reflected the city in its earlier 
form - no doubt, of course, made glossier through the lens of nostalgia. 



53 Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa, Relation histörica del viaje ä la America 
Meridional, 71. 

54 Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa, Relation histörica del viaje, 30. 
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What they managed to capture could not have been further from what 

colonial officials in 1725 (and in 1723 before that, and in 1631 before that) had 

hoped: 

They all dress with great ostentation, and it may be said without 
exaggeration, that the finest stuffs made in countries where 
industry is always inventing something new, are more generally 
seen at Lima than in any other place; vanity and ostentation not 
being restrained by custom or law. 55 

As Juan and Ulloa saw it, men and women of African descent were able to dress 
in elegant finery because, for one, Spanish women dressed their female slaves in 
it as lackeys. Secondly, the city they called home had wide-open possibilities for 
luxurious consumption. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, they did so 
because there seemed to be no laws requiring them to do otherwise. 

Certainly, Juan and Ulloa' s depictions of the city painted Lima in its most 
luxurious light so that it would reflect as favorably as possible on Spain. But in 
the process they managed to highlight a rift between law and social practice, 
showing that individuals targeted by colonial sumptuary legislation were openly 
flouting legal proscription. A reader of Juan and Ulloa' s account might (rightly) 
wonder: how much control did Spain and its local officials have in the colony if 
such practices were so widely visible? Indeed, by the middle of the eighteenth 
Century, it became clear that whatever hopes officials had of containing such 
indulgences to a handful of exceptional cases would be in vain. The sight of 



55 Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa, Relation histörica del viaje ä la America 
Meridional, 72. 
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elegantly liveried slaves was often so remarkable that it caused reverberations 
throughout colonial society. And, perhaps more damningly, many Spaniards 
were failing to adhere to the Script called for by the color line. For the men and 
women who saw their slaves as more than mere extensions of their own bodies, 
clothing signaled more than their own elite Status. Instead, it carried profound 
emotional weight. 56 The 1744 will of Dona Juana de Rivas, for example, 
stipulated that upon her death, her samba slave named Gregoria de Rivas be 
given her freedom, and that the testator's clothing "be divided equally between 
said samba Gregoria de Rivas and Dona Maria Theresa de Solis." Although Dona 
Juana de Rivas does not provide a reason for bequeathing the clothing, the fact 
that Rivas includes Gregoria alongside a bequest to another white woman 
suggests that it was intended to recognize her bond to the women. The bequest 
is also significant because, while the items might have held equal appeal to all of 
the women involved, they certainly offered each of the women different 
possibilities. For a woman like Gregoria making the transition from slavery to 
freedom, clothing could signal that change in literal and symbolic terms. Even 
the used - but perhaps still high-quality - castoffs of her former owner would 



56 Amanda Vickery, "Women and the World of Goods: a Lancashire Consumer 
and her Possessions, 1751-1781," in Consumption and The World of Goods, edited by 
John Brewer and Roy Porter (London and New York: Routledge, 1993), 274-301, shows 
similar tendencies in her study of eighteenth-century England. 
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have served an important purpose: Gregoria could literally dress like a Spanish 
woman. 57 

Conclusion 

Several eighteenth Century moments marked for Lima and Spain a 
struggle between expectation and reality. First was the 1723 celebration in honor 
of Spain's Prince of Asturias. Coming on the heels of Spain's economic and 
imperial struggles of the early-eighteenth Century, Lima's compulsory hosting of 
the events lent Spain legitimacy as a formidable world power. But in exceeding 
even Madrid in its grandeur, the self-proclaimed "noble and loyal city" (as one 
local put it) began showing signs that its loyalty was perhaps undeserved. That 
sense was further heightened when, in 1747, Lima was again called upon to 
honor Spain, this time by hosting funerary rites for a deceased monarch, despite 
having barely survived the recent trauma of a devastating earthquake. 

In addition to fostering political resentments, the ceremonies fostered 
personal ones as well. By enlisting colonial officials to represent the royal corpus, 
the Crown denied those men their individuality. To reclaim it, many of them - 
alongside other elite Spaniards - looked for other means to assert their 
individual Status and power. For this they outfitted themselves, their families, 
and their dependents in finery, to showcase their command of the goods, 



57 AGN, PN, Notario Orencio de Ascarrunz, Protocolo 74, November 3, 1744. 
" . . .mando que la ropa de mi uso y poner que tengo se parta y decida igualmente entra 
dicha samba Gregoria de Rivas y Dona Maria Theresa de Solls." 
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resources, and bodies in their purview. But their successes met with other 
failures, in that they could not fully countervail against the efforts of slaves and 
free people of African, Indian, and mixed-racial ancestry to dress in accordance 
with their own self-perception. Lima's 1723 and 1725 sumptuary laws, for 
instance, represented attempts to draw a color line with Spaniards on one side, 
and everyone eise on the other. They called upon government authorities to 
regulate their own behavior so they could effectively police that of others, and 
required other Spaniards - under threat of punishment - to do their part to 
uphold this process. And while the arm of the law found its greatest strength in 
the numerous Spaniards who were apparently resentful of enslaved and free 
African, Indian, and mixed-race castas' clothing practices (or at least in the 
government officials who were resentful of their peers' practices), it was still no 
match for the numerous slaves and free castas - not to mention Spaniards - who 
were committed to evading the regulations. Through the day-to-day process of 
policing and overstepping boundaries, it became clear that even though some 
whites found ways to successfully block slaves' and free castas' access to 
clothing, just as many could or would not. Finally, and perhaps most 
importantly, the display of wealth and Status through clothing could not be 
contained to Lima's Spaniards because, as the next two chapters will show, the 
city offered numerous possibilities for enslaved and free people of African, 
Indian, and mixed-racial ancestry to gain access to those same goods for their 
own purposes. 
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The attempt to draw a color line that would act as a social line worked 
against officials for three reasons. First, it ran up against the deeply entrenched 
practice among slave owners - some wealthy, some not - of dressing slaves to 
communicate the owners' wealth and Status. Second, it underestimated just how 
many slaves had acquired access to clothing for their own purposes, often with 
the help of their owners. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, it presumed 
that the city's population of free castas - a group that included slave owners - 
would not think of themselves as exceptions to the rules. In short, colonial 
officials failed to understand the power - and the problem - of the aesthetic 
economy as it had evolved in colonial Peru and was manifested in eighteenth- 
century Lima. 
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